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Childrey, in Berkshire, is an interesting example of a school
with an upper division for those who required grammar teaching.
The priest was to teach the alphabet, the Paternoster, the Ave, the
Creed, and all that was necessary for serving at Mass. The boys
also received doctrinal instruction in the articles of faith, the ten
commandments, and the method of making a confession. They
were also taught good manners and to honour their parents. Those
who proceeded to the upper division were to be instructed in gram-
mar, but the priest was to give his services gratis, though he could
accept presents freely offered.
The scarcity of references to primary schools in the Middle
Ages is responsible for the belief, held until recently, that little or
no provision was made for elementary teaching. The lack of docu-
mentary evidence is partly due to the fact that many primary
schools were ephemeral, and partly because vernacular schools
were considered as much less important than the Latin schools.
Nevertheless, unless considerable numbers of them existed, it is
difficult to explain how boys who entered the grammar-schools
were able to read and write. Many of these schools had no school-
house, but the scholars were taught in the parish church by the
priest or the clerk.
One interesting example is that of Threlkeld School, near Kes-
wick in Cumberland. The school may have existed as early as
1220, but there is good reason to believe that it was flourishing
in the 15th century. When the Lancastrians were defeated at Tow-
ton, in 1461, Henry, the young Lord Clifford, and his mother pro-
ceeded in disguise to Threlkeld village. His father, "the black
Clifford," had been slain at Towton and the Yorkists were seeking
the young boy's life. He is said to have lived for fourteen years
in a shepherd's home at Threlkeld and to have received his educa-
tion in the village school, which seems to have been held in the
parish church. It was given a permanent schoolhouse through the
will of Anthony Gilbanke, in 1659, and was endowed as a free
school. The present building was erected in 1849, and the school
is now known as Threlkeld Church of England School.
Many of the grammar-schools are distinctly described as "Free
Grammar Schools," and the title became almost universal in Tudor
times. Some controversy has arisen in regard to the meaning of
the term "free." One theory, advanced by Dr. Kennedy, head-
master of Shrewsbury School, and submitted in 1862 to the Public